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As the Legislature of Vermont has passed the bill taxing 
insurance companies doing business in that State two per 
cent upon their premium receipts, the companies should 
unite at once to advance the rates sufficiently to cover 
the amount of the tax. The Legislature and the people 
should be given to understand that burdens imposed upon 
insurance companies are at once justly and properly shoul- 
dered off upon the people, and amount in reality to just 
so much additional taxation levied upon propertyowners. 
United action on the part of the companies would be 
more effective than the individual action, which all must 
take for their own protection. 


THERE seems to be a better feeling prevailing just now 
among fire underwriters than there was a few weeks ago. 
Whether this is because they have made up their minds 
that things are as bad as they conveniently can be, or be- 
cause there really is a brighter prospect ahead, we cannot 
say. But certain it is we have heard more cheerful, hope- 
ful talk during the past week than for months before. 
There has been some falling off in the losses lately from 
what they were during the first half of the year, and the 
prospect seems to be that the total for the year will only 
about equal the average for several years past. This is 
certainly cheering, for the first six months of the year 
showed that the loss exceeded seventy per cent of the 
premium receipts, with expenses to be provided for out of 
thirty per cent, when it is well known expenses average 
about forty-five per cent. This showing made a doleful 
outlook for stockholders. But while losses have been fall- 
ing off, there has been a very considerable advance in rates, 
and the manifestation of a very general desire to stiffen up 
the business all around. The organization of local boards 
and tariff associations in many cities and villages has 
helped to this end, but the individual action of companies, 
we opine, has done even more. Managers are rapidly 
coming to the conclusion that it is better to do $100,000 





worth of business at a profit of ten per cent than $1,000,- | 


000 worth at a loss of one per cent. 
are realizing that the profits do not lie in the volume of 
business transacted so much as in getting adequate prices 


That is to say, they | 


for what they do. 
idea, the business of underwriting will once more be ona 
good footing. We are glad to note encouraging signs at 
any time, and these are certainly to be found in the con- 
versation of many underwriters at present. 


When all of them live up to this 





THERE was considerable excitement at Nashville, Tenn., 


last week, following the bursting of the largest matrimonial 
bubble in the city. The Royal Benefit Association is said 
to have numbered its policyholders by thousands, and its 
transactions ran into hundreds of thousands. 
ciation made an assignment on Tuesday, and on Wednes- 
day the secretary and treasurer was arrested on State 
warrants, sworn out by policyholders in the association, 
charging him with breach of official trust and fraudulent 
appropriation. 


The asso- 


The arrest is practically a test case, made 
under the recent decision of Chancellor Merritt that the 
directors of these enterprises are civilly and criminally 
liable. A telegram says that the arrested official has been 
remanded to jail to await the action of the Grand Jury, 
and that there is a general feeling of uneasiness among 
those foremost in the management of other suspended 
matrimonial companies. So thoroughly is public senti-- 
ment aroused against these managers that they live in 
danger of personal violence, and some have left Nashville 
for this reason. The crisis in this sort of speculative in- 
surance has come and the days of the matrimonial com- 
panies are numbered. 


THE Williamsburgh City Insurance Company has with- 
drawn from the United Fire Underwriters in America, Mr. 
Driggs, its president, having given formal notice to that 
effect. Mr. Driggs has, for several years past, absolutely 
refused to be a member of any organization that directly 
or indirectly attempted to legislate upon the subjects of 
rates and commissions, unless every member thereof 
should put up a sum.of money to be forfeited in case of a 
violation of its agreement. He first demanded that this 
forfeit sum should be $5000 for each company, but so far 
yielded to importunity sometime ago as to consent to 
join the Tariff Association on the basis of $1000 forfeit. 
Mr. Driggs has no faith in the pledged word of some of 
his competitors, and claims that his books will show where 
they have deliberately broken their pledges and stolen his 
business. Now he will not be associated with them unless 
a pecuniary incentive for being honest is held out to them. 
But if Mr. Driggs doubts the honesty of his competitors, 
it is but fair to say that many of them return the compli- 
ment in full, and would be glad to see the Williamsburgh 
City bound down by some kind of an iron-clad agreement 
that would stiffen its backbone and nerve it to resist all 
temptation to rate cutting or paying extravagant commis- 
sions. But we do not see any particular objection in 
underwriters who mean to be honest putting up a $1000 
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as a guarantee of their good faith, when such a proceeding 
is made a condition precedent to securing the harmonious 
action of the companies. It isa thing frequently done by 
trade organizations and by large manufacturers under cer- 
tain conditions, and if the deposit of $1000 will keep the 
Williamsburgh City, and other companies that follow 
its lead, walking uprightly in the devious paths of under- 
writing rectitude, why is it not a good thing to comply with 
the requirement of the eloquent but skeptical Mr. 
Driggs? As the matter now stands, the Williamsburgh 
City is a member of neither the United Underwriters nor 
the National Board, and owes allegiance to no one but 
its president. 





LONDON, England, was visited by two disastrous fires 
last week, that destroyed property whose value is esti- 
mated at $16,000,000. This is the most extensive loss that 
has occurred in London since Captain Shaw succeeded to 
the command of the fire brigade. The last conflagration 
of magnitude was what is known as the Tooley street fire, 
when a number of immense warehouses were destroyed, as 
in the present instance, and whereat Captain Braidwood, 
Mr. Shaw’s predecessor, was killed by a falling wall. The 
first of the fires that occurred last week originated in the 
Alhambra Theatre, an immense edifice, covering a large 
area and towering high above all surrounding buildings. 
Its dangerous height was further added to by tall mina- 
rets at the front corners of the buildings, almost like 
church steeples. The accounts telegraphed state that 
twenty-five engines were employed all night at this fire, 
and while so engaged, the fire in the warehouses broke 
out. The brigade, weak at all times in men, was worn out 
by hard work and over-exertion, and we can well under- 
stand that they were in no fit condition to cope with the 
new conflagration. Under the circumstances, the wonder 
is not that so much property was destroyed, but that the 
conflagration was confined within the limits it was. It has 
long been a matter of standing complaint that the fire 
brigade of London was insufficiently manned, and a gen- 
eral parsimony has characterized the expenditures of the 
city authorities for fire protection. The entire cost of 
maintaining the brigade last year was little more than 
$500,000, or about one-half the sum that is paid annually 
in New York for salaries alone. Then, too, the water 
supply of London, complicated by being controlled by 
three distinct private corporations, is notoriously inade- 
quate to the ordinary demands of citizens, to say nothing 
of extraordinary emergencies, such as were involved in 
these two great fires. We already hear censure of Cap- 


tain Shaw regarding these heavy losses, and they will un- 


questionably afford our firemen ample opportunity to 
criticise him, in view of the criticisms he so lavishly be- 
stowed upon our system of fire protection so very recently, 
but it is unfair to blame him for this great disaster on the 
vague and indefinite reports we have thus far received. 
But he has probably learned by this time how it is possible 
to have great fires and heavy losses -under the modern sys- 











tem of fire protection, a matter which excited his surprise 
and adverse comment when studying the fire records of 
this country. He probably ascertained, also, that half- 
inchstreams of water, when poured into a seething hell of 
flame, are of little avail in extinguishing fires. The losses 
of Wednesday and Thursday last in London far exceed 
anything we have had in this ccuntry since the Boston 
fire, but we should not presume upon our good fortune, 
In every prominent city we have all the conditions pres. 
ent for a similar conflagration, and because we have es. 
caped them so long is a very good reason to anticipate 
their speedy coming. The disaster will, we hope, lead 
London to perfect its water supply, and also induce 
Captain Shaw to cast aside his antiquated hand engines 
and half-inch jets and adopt some good American, quick. 
acting steam engines, capable of throwing large streams 
and maintaining them day in and day out, as they have so 
frequently done in this country. 
stroyed was largely insured, the underwriters will have to 
pay the greater part of the loss, but as the insurance was 
probably distributed among most of the companies of 
Europe, it is scarcely possible that any individual com- 
pany was so badly hit as to impair its financial standing, 
It is unfortunate, however, that the loss occurred just at 
the end of the year,when companies are preparing their 
annual statements, as it gives them little opportunity to 
recoup themselves before filing their reports, wherein the 
loss will figure so prominently. 


As the property de- 





THE word “ tariff” is used every day by insurance men, 
but few, perhaps, are acquainted with the origin of the 
term. It has no etymological derivation, but was born 
in the history of piracy and underground warfare—yet, 
somewhat strange to say, the word has grown to bea 
talisman against all business practices of a sub rosa shade. 
The term is supposed to originate from the island called 
Tarifa. This isle is off the coast of Spain, just inside the 
strait of Gibraltar, and the story is told that when the 
Moors had possession of the peninsula, every vessel pass- 
ing through the strait was intercepted and robbed by the 
dark-visioned pirates, to the prudent extent of not abso- 
lutely preventing the captain from undertaking another 
voyage. Thus, if he delivered up about fifteen per cent 
of his cargo, or paid its equivalent in money, he was al- 
lowed to pass on in peace. In general, no resistance was 
offered to these iron-clad rules enforced by the free- 
booters of Tarifa. No insurance tariff association has ever 
prosecuted, and we do not commit ourselves by asserting 
ever will maintain, its rules and regulations and enforce 
its penalties like the old and original free-booters asso- 
ciation, in the waters of Gibraltar. Recalcitrant captains, 
like our friend Driggs, of the Williamsburgh City, who 
persisted in a policy of obstructiveness, met with an 
heroic treatment, and were made to walk the plank at 
short notice, while the vessel and cargo were confiscated. 
When the vessel arrived at the port of discharge, the 
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results were pretty much the same as they are to-day. 
Her owners assessed the losses on the purchasers of the 
goods, as the underwriters now claim the right to do 
on the policyholders, when the Legislatures impose pirati- 
cal taxes on the insurance companies. A great many 
people then, as now, had to pay the fiddler for the 
blamable acts of a few. Of course we should not allow 
ourselves to think harshly of those old ship owners for 
raising rates on account of their unfortunate contacts 
with the pirates of Tarifa, no more than can the insur- 
ance men be held to account to-day for shifting the tax- 
ation burdens in the various States to the shoulders of 
the purchasers. In both cases the selling prices must 
be determined essentially by the actual cost of the goods 


to the seller. 








A STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE POLICY. 


T has long been admitted that a simplified and uni- 
form policy of fire insurance would be to the advan- 
tage of both the insured and theinsurers. Under existing 
conditions, each company makes its own form of policy, 
and such conditions and provisions are inserted as the 
several managers deem best suited to their purposes. Asa 
consequence, fire insurance policies have come to be for- 
midable documents, so loaded down with special require- 
ments and conditions that it has been found necessary, in 
order to keep the document within anything like reason- 
able proportions, to print them in type so small that 
few persons have the patience or eyesight with which to 
decipher them. This has led to much misunderstanding 
between propertyowners and insurance companies, the 
former laboring under the delusion that their property 
was fully insured, while the insuring company had, in its 
intricate and scarcely legible conditions and exceptions, 
provided a loophole of escape from liability in case of the 
destruction of the property by fire. It is safe to say that 
the special clauses and conditions injected by different 
companies into the policy of insurance have been the 
cause of two-thirds of the fire insurance litigation that has 
cumbered the records of the various courts in years past. 
Efforts have been repeatedly made to secure a standard 
policy of insurance whose conditions should be uniform 
in all respects. Underwriters themselves have tried to 
secure this end; but, having failed to do so, State Legis- 
latures have been appealed to, with a view to establishing 
by law a form of policy whose use should be made obliga- 
tory upon all companies. Massachusetts finally took the 
initiative in the matter, and, after much labor on the part 
of a Legislative Committee and many interviews with 
prominent underwriters, an act was prepared which speci- 
fied a form of policy to be used in that State, and pre- 
scribing its use by all companies doing business in that 
State. After various amendments, the act became a law, 
and the standard form adopted has now been in use in that 
State for two years or more. There was some objection to 








now find it to be a decided improvement over the numerous 
and complex forms previously in use. 

Meantime, the Legislature of Michigan had been work- 
ing in the same direction, and a commission, consisting of 
Insurance Commissioner Row, the Attorney General and 
Mr. Vennor, a prominent underwriter of Detroit, was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject and formulate a standard 
policy to be used in that State. This commission con- 
sulted freely with prominent underwriters, and finally, 
at the recent Convention of State Insurance Officials, at 
Niagara Falls, laid before that body its views upon the 
subject, and asked its co-operation in securing the adoption 
by all States of a uniform policy. That Convention ap- 
pointed a committee of its members, consisting of Messrs. 
Row, of Michigan ; Swigert, of Illinois ; Clarke, of Massa- 
chusetts ; Moore, of Ohio, and Fairman, of New York, to 
take the matter under consideration. This committee of 
State officials invited the co-operation of underwriters, 
and, in compliance with their request, the United Fire 
Underwriters in America appointed Messrs. Snowden, of 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia, Oakley, of the How- 
ard, and Notman, of the Niagara, of New York, a commit- 
tee to confer with the officials in its behalf. The Nation- 
al Board of Underwriters also appointed a ‘committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Heald, of the Home, President of 
the Board; Dunham, of the Springfield Fire and Marine, 
and Sewell, of the Commercial Union of London, as its 
representatives in the Conference. This Joint Committee 
met in New York last week, and We present in this issue 
the results of their labor. This consists of a form of policy 
which is recommended for adoption in all the States, and 
a legislative act intended to give force and effect to the 
policy. 

It will be observed that this joint committee, composed 
of State insurance officers and leading underwriters, have 
adopted, with but two or three minor amendments, the 
law passed by the Massachusetts Legislature, which in- 
cludes the standard form of policy now in use in that 
State. Both the act and the policy form are plain, simple, 
easily understood, and well calculated to allow both the 
insured and the insurer to understand precisely the nature 
of the contract to which they become parties. The condi- 
tions of the policy are required to be printed in plain, legi- 
ble type (not smaller than long primer, similar to the policy 
printed form herewith), and no special conditions will be 
permitted to be concealed in type so small as to require a 
magnifying glass to read them. If either the insured or 
the insurer desires any special conditions to enter into the 
contract, they may be attached to the policy in the form of 
“riders,” but must be signed in duplicate by both parties. 
That is to say, special conditions are regarded in the light 
of separate contracts which, to render them valid, must 
have affixed the signatures of both contracting parties, the 
insured retaining one with his policy and the insurer filing 
the other. By this means every propertyowner will know 
precisely the nature of his insurance, what things he may 
do and what he is prohibited from doing, while the liabil- 





it at first, but this has gradually worn off, and underwriters 





ity of the insurer is so clearly defined that there is little 
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opportunity for quibbling when, after a loss has occurred, 
the question of adjustment comes up. Then, too, the re- 
sponsibility of co-insurers willbe more easily determined 
in case of a loss than heretofore, and there will be less 
trouble among the companies in ascertaining the amount 
each shall contribute to make good the total of the loss 
sustained under the policies. But the great advantage of 
this standard form lies in its straightforward simplicity, 
which prevents companies of questionable reputation and 
solvency concealing, in small type, conditions that enable 
“smart” adjusters to take advantage of the insured and 
rob him of his equities, by holding over him the alternative 
of a protracted lawsuit or a compromise of his claim on 
terms satisfactory to the company. It will be noticed, 
also, that the law provides ample protection for contingent 
interests in the property insured, so that a person holding 
a first mortgage on the property burned has his claim satis- 
fied in full before a second mortgage or the equity of the 
insured in the property is considered. This is eminently 
proper and equitable, and will tend to give an added value 
to first liens upon property, which should, under all cir- 
cumstances, be held good so long as the property has any 
value either in itself or in whatever represents that value. 

On the whole, the form of policy recommended by the 
joint committee to be made standard in all the States, will 
commend itself to the underwriting profession generally. 
It may not be all that some would desire, but it is a com- 
mendable move in the direction of securing that uniformity 
of contract in the policy gf fire insurance that is so much 
to be desired. Propertyowners will very soon become 
familiar with it, and the fact that it is the form prescribed 
by law will make it the permanent, unchangeable, stable 
form of contract so much to be desired, while the same 
fact will give underwriters an assurance that their contracts 
are not to be tinkered with by each successive Legislature. 
This form, when made uniform in all the States, will tend 
greatly to reduce the amount of insurance litigation, and 
simplify the work of the courts before which an occasional 
case may come. Uniformity, simplicity and permanence 
in the form of fire policies are characteristics greatly to be 
desired from every point of view. The fact that this form 
meets the hearty approval of such able State officials and 
experienced underwriters as constituted the committee that 
recommends it, is sufficient endorsement of it to warrant 
any legislative body in enacting it into a law, in the full 
consciousness that they are conserving alike the interests 
of their constituents and those corporations who provide 
indemnity against loss by fire. It will show to our law- 
makers that the respectable and responsible under- 
writers of the country are desirous of transacting 
their business in a fair, honorable ,and equitable 
manner, affording to propertyowners that indemnity 
against loss by fire that is so essential to their welfare, 
while surrounding themselves at the same time with such 
safeguards as will prevent the unprincipled and vicious 
portion of the community perpetrating frauds upon them. 
Its adoption will also have a tendency to put an end to 
much of that vicious legislation that is now enacted or 





proposed at each session of each State Legislature. It jg 
safe to say that had such a standard form of policy been in 
use a few years ago, we should never have heard of the 
iniquitous valued policy law that now disgraces the statutes 
of several States, or of many other enactments equally 
vicious in their tendencies. We have been at considerable 
pains to present to our readers this week correct copies of 
the policy form and the law as agreed upon by the joint 
committee, in order that all underwriters may familiarize 
themselves with it at the earliest possible moment. The 
act will be very generally presented to State Legislatures 
this winter, and its adoption urged by both the insurance 
officials and by underwriters. Representatives of com. 
panies in all parts of the country will, no doubt, be called 
upon to express their views regarding the adoption of this 
standard form of policy, and it is, therefore, essential that 
they should know its provisions and its importance to both 
them and the insuring public. 











SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


WHEN does a broker cease to be the agent of the assured? Recently 
this question was asked in consequence of the action of a broker who had 
placed a number of policies for a Broadway party covering risks in a 
building where it was not easy to secure insurance on any terms. After 
the policies were obtained, the broker quarrelled with his principal about 
the rate, and the broker was so incensed with his quondam client that he 
proceeded to cancel all the policies, and arrange with the companies that 
they should cover another risk in the same building. Having in the in- 
terim delivered a binding slip, signed by the companies, to the original 
party, the latter now demanded the policies from the companies, who in 
turn referred him to the broker. The assured insisted that his broker 
had covered the property for his benefit, and had no right to cancel the 
transaction. The original assured thereupon served written notices upon 
the companies to the effect that he held the companies’ signatures binding 
the several amounts named, was willing to pay the premiums on demand, 
and therefore held the companies as insuring him in accordance with their 
agreement. The matter ended, however, by a compromise, and the 
broker restored the amounts as originally fixed. The question, neverthe- 
less, remains unanswered. When does a broker—(having effected an insur 
ance for a person)—cease to be his agent, and how far may he go in un- 
doing his own work without the consent of the assured ? 


THE withdrawal of the Importers and Traders from the list of active 
companies was no surprise to the fraternity. The company used to be 
a liberal writer on city and country risks. It carried lines of $10,000 on 
many prominent city buildings, and was quoted by the brokers as a liberal 
underwriter on their out-of-town business. But in the demoralization of 
the day, the lines were reduced, the income fell off, and the company be- 
came a dead weight in the scale, without energy or strength enough to be- 
come a formidable competitor, or apparent ability to withstand the inevit- 
able storm. Its retirement is regarded as judicious, and its loss to the 
public counts for nothing. The position of the Importers and Traders is 
precisely similar to that of a half dozen other small city offices already 
marked for early decease. Why they continue to exist, and struggle 


‘against fate, nobody knows. Their chance of weathering the next three 


months is as one in a hundred, but they are evidently clinging to the one 
chance. 


w 


THERE was a pretty good fire fora fire proof structure in the United 
Bank Building, on the corner of Wall street and Broadway. The loss is 
estimated, we are informed, at $6000. Probably the several excellent 
companies, ,English and |American, that wrote on this building at 
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twenty-five cents for five years are now satisfied, certainly their rivals, 
who couldn’t get it, are. Weimagine that they are in fact more than 
satisfied, not to say disgusted. Twenty-five cents for five years is also 
the rateon the Mills building in Broad and Wall streets. The insurance 
is $500,000. The premiums are therefore $1250, subject to twenty-five 
per cent commission, leaving a net sum to the companies of $937.50. Di- 
yided by five, we find that the companies are receiving for an insurance 
of $500,000 on buildings similar to the United Bank, the paltry sum of 
$187.50 per annum. If there were five thousand similar risks, and any 
dozen or fifteen companies could get its line on all, there might be money 
in this kind of business, but with such losses as we now record, and such 
rates as are here quoted, what is the use of babbling about wisdom and 


backbone? 
* *% *& 


AN agent of the late Franklin Insurance Company of Boston resents the 
idea recently conveyed in this column, that the company was worthless 
to its agents. He says, moreover, that the company was deliberately 
wrecked by a number of shareholders, who bought the stock for that pur- 
pose, and that those peple have already cast sheep’s eyes at another Boston 
company with a view of wrecking it. This is pretty serious business for 
staid and sober Boston, but we suppose the companies ‘that have been 
wrecked in the past did not depart this life prematurely. 


*% % cs 





It was mean perhaps, but it was nearly unanimous, the feeling that came 
into the minds of many of our city underwriters last week when they read 
of the big fire in London, especially when the evening papers of Friday 
told us that the loss was fifteen millions. This was in London’s dry goods 
district, and in spite of ;Captain Shaw’s model fire brigade and the 
superior drill, discipline and other advantages claimed for the London fire 
department, the result seems to have been about ten times worse than any 
of the big dry goods fires in this city. Probably the rates on the risks 
burned ranged from twenty-five to thirty-five cents, and companies which 
are afraid to write $10,000 in New York will be found with $50,000 on these 
risks in London. We commend the story of the mote and beam to the 
English critics of American fires. 


oe % 


AN ex-agent is amusing the brokers by going among their customers 
and telling the most exaggerated stories of his superior facilities for hand- 
ling both the risks and the companies in the interest of the assured solely. 
He also refers to his extensive acquaintance with the principles of under- 
writing, and brags loudly of his experience in settling losses. The com- 
panies which he formerly represented will, undoubtedly, confirm the latter 
statement, as they paid the bills. It has happened that one of the firms, to 
whom this ex-agent applied for business, consulted a commercial agency 
in order to become acquainted with his financial responsibility, business 
ability, integrity, etc. They were perfectly satisfied with the report re- 
ceived, but the “ Ex” didn’t secure a customer. 

& ww re 

THERE was a long face in a few agency offices holding Bradford, Pa., 
tisks a few days ago when the report of a $40,000 fire was received, but as 
the average Bradford policy is hardly over $500 nobody was badly hurt. 
There was joy in the offices which used to take Bradford risks, but after 
paying for several burnt whistles of that sort concluded to quit, and did 
so. It was regarded as a penny saved and a penny earned because of the 
wisdom shown in keeping out. 


” % rad 


Some painful whisperings are going on relative to a bad state of things in 
the West, caused by Hartford companies going into the farm business and 
paying twenty-five per cent commissions to obtain the risks. This farm bus- 
iness seems to be a disturbing element everywhere, and now it threatens, 
we are informed, the disruption of the Western Underwriters Union. 
Other Hartford companies, which don’t believe in the twenty-five per cent 
commission business, are outspoken in their determination to make things 
lively unless the practice mentioned is at once discontinued, and the 
brethren who so lately have been loving and harmonious are apparently on 
the eve of a big racket. Our Western friends have been pointing their 
fingers of derision toward the East and saying various hard things about 
the folly of Eastern underwriters, at the same time chuckling over their own 












harmony. If the reports now received relative to the impending danger 
of disruption are true, then those brethren will have to attend to their own 
glass houses before throwing stones at others. A little temporary pros- 
perity we fear has elated the ‘‘ Union” managers and they are going to try 
the uses of adversity. 

*% * ca 


One of our city companies, engaged the past season in lake marine 
business, ran off all its hull risks November 30 at noon. That night, and 
in the big gales which followed last week, four vessels, on which the com- 
pany held $2500 lines, were wrecked and another was damaged by the 
storm, but in all these cases the company escaped loss. 


* * * 


MINIMUM rates are not always adequate rates. Some frame car stables 
(richly worth two and a half per cent) located in Brooklyn are now written 
at one and a half, because that is the minimum rate prescribed by the Tariff 
Association. Last year the rate was one and three-quarters and no objec- 
tions offered. On the other hand the one-story brick car stables and car 
houses adjoining, heretofore regarded as fair risks at one per cent, are now 
raised to one and a half. But these inconsistencies will in time cure 
themselves, 












CORRESPONDENCE. 


MONTREAL. 
’ 
Quebec Visited by Fire Once more—The National of Ireland in Canada—The Ontario 
Mutual Life Criticised—The Confederation and Federal Companies—A Disagree- 
able Business Incident. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

News has just been received of another large fire at Quebec. This time 
the loss is nearly $250,000. The deficiency in the water supply is again 
blamed as the cause why the fire was not got under control before much 
damage was done. When will Quebecers Jearn that it is cheaper for them 
to supply proper water power and thus save their property? And when 
will the companies learn to charge proper rates for such risks as they are 
now running there? The principal offices interested are the following: 
Royal, Lancashire, Phoenix, Imperial, Citizens, London and Liverpool 
and Globe, Quebec, Commercial Union, Queen, Western, City of London 
and Royal Canadian. 

In spite of the generally unprofitable {nature of fire insurance in the 
Dominion, it is rumored that the National of Ireland intends opening 
agencies here. Mr. Engelbach, the manager, has been making a tour of 
investigation through the country. Everybody asks, but nobody knows, 
who is to get the agency? 

A good deal is said among life men just now about the criticisms in the 
different papers on the Ontario Mutual Life Company. So far as I can 
judge, those who understand the matter are almost, if not entirely, unani- 
mous in condemning strongly its manner of inflating its income and 
assets by including large amounts of ‘‘liens” as cash. Rumor has it, 
and I have seen the statement in the public papers, that the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, about six weeks ago, madea special visit to the head 
office of the company in Waterloo and, after investigating the matter, de- 
clared that it was ‘‘an iniquitous thing” to call such items assets, Be 
that as it may, it is now reported that the Company has “altered its mode 
of dealing with the liens,” which means, I presume, that they are to be 
left out of its future accounts. This disposes of one point, but some 
others have yet to be dealt with. How can the liability corresponding to 
the liens be valued at six per cent when the legal standard is four and a 
half, and the company advertises that it vaiues at four? The next annual 
report and balance sheet should be decidedly interesting. 

Of the charges made by a New York paper against the Confederation 
Life for resisting a claim, I can say nothing, for I do not know all the facts, 
The management: of this company has always been characterized by a 
spirit of fairness. I understand, however, that criminal actions are going 


to be taken by the company against some persons who have been distrib- 
uting the article in leaflet form: The Federal life of Hamilton, which 
began business early in the year, is said to have issued policies for about 
$300,000 so far. 
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The report of the Inspector of Insurance for Ontario is not yet out, but 
as it refers only to purely local companies it is hardly missed. 

An amusing incident came under our notice some time ago. A newly 
appointed country agent sent in some applications for which policies were 
duly issued. The business had not much bottom to it, however, for he 
afterwards returned all but one for cancellation as ‘‘ not taken.” On the 
one he retained he said a loss had occurred, and that, although the pre- 
mium was not yet paid, the assured was trying to raise it, and he thought 
would soon have it collected. This is certainly a new kind of insurance, 
but, perhaps, some of our companies which are so anxious to swell their 
incomes, regardless of the claims they have to pay, may go in for it. 

There is very keen competition here for business that formerly belonged 
to the British America. Mr, Gault, the former agent, who now represents 
the Royal only, and Mr. Holden, the present agent, both want it. This 
is very pleasant for the assured. 

J. N. Walter, formerly of Pennsylvania, now represents the Sun Life of 
Montreal. CANADIAN. 

MontTrREAL, December 7, 1882. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


FIXED RATES AND COMMISSIONS NOT PRACTICABLE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

THE question of rates and commissions in fire insurance is again under 
discussion, and is likely to continue in just about that position for some 
time to come. Now, while we must all admit that it would save consid- 
erable brain-work to have a minimum rate and a maxjmum commission 
on every class of business, yet such a thing is impossible, simply because 
it is against nature. Companies may again try it, but the same old cry 
will again break out. Some companies are conducted much more economic- 
ally than others ; some companies must pay a dividend on three or four 
million dollars, and some on only as manyhundred thousand. Some have 
from twenty-five to fifty years’ experience, dearly paid for, while others 
have the same to get, and must expect to pay for it. Some conduct 
merely a local business, while others have from 1000 to 10,000 agencies, 
thereby giving to the latter the advantage of average. Now, these are 
just a few of the reasons; yet if any man can look at these facts and then 
say that the s?me rates and commissions can be made to apply to both 
sets of companies with anything like justice, either to the companies or 
to the assured, it is more than I can do. 

Now it would appear to me that if Company ‘‘A” can write a dwelling 
in Baltimore at ten cents and make money, there is no good reason why 
that company should raise its rate to twenty-five cents, simply because 
Company ‘‘B” can make no money at less than twenty-five cents; or 
that if the Baltimore agency of Company ‘‘A” has a business which will 
allow the company to pay its representative twenty-five per cent commis- 
sion (or the equivalent) and still make money, there is no reason why 
that compensation should be reduced because Company ‘“‘B” has an 
agent whose business does not warrant more than fifteen per cent. Why, 
you may as well fix the salary of the officers and clerks at the head 
office. Paying an agent a large commission for a good business does no 
more to demoralize the business than paying a valuable clerk a good 
salary or giving an able president a handsome compensation. 

Now, even if an agreement between all of the companies should be made 
and kept (which is impossible), and a rate set on every class of goods, 
and a maximum commission established (and yet we cry out against 
Mr. Gould’s combination), you would then leave no room for judgment 
or science at all, but have the officers mere figure-heads; or, in fact, you 
would need no officers, for a child could conduct the business if every 
rate was laid down and every commission fixed by a committee. Why, 
you may as well call a meeting of all the dry goods men and form a 
combination, fixing the price of every piece of goods and the salary of 
each clerk. In fact, you are taking from a man the right to use his supe- 
rior ability, and putting an Esau on a footing with a Solomon. Besides, 
as I have said before, it cannot stand ; for is it not. plain to see that so 
soon as the rates are put to such figures that the extravagant and badly 
managed companies can make money at (and they must be put there, or 
such companies will not come into the arrangement), outsiders will see 





the injustice in such exorbitant rates and form a new non-combination 
company, and then there will be the same thing over again. No, the day 
for combinations is over. Let every tub stand on its own bottom, and if 
that bottom be sound ihere need be no fear for the tub. 

Now, there is no doubt but the insurance business jis in need of 
some improvements ; but fixing rates and limiting commissions js not 
in my opinion, the business way of getting at it. As regards rates, the 
proper way, it would seem to me, would be for each company to look up 
its statistics for the past years, and see at what rates they can safely take 
business and what commissions they can afford to pay, and then stick to 
it, as is done by people in all other branches of trade. We wil] then, in 
the course of ten or fifteen years, see where the brain and the science 
are, and where they are not. The object of an insurance company is not 
to fleece the public, nor to allow the public to fleece it, but to write every 
class of business at such a rate as will insure its own prosperity and the 
assured’s safety. Company “A” knows (or can know) at exactly the 
net rate it can sell its policy to pay a living profit and secure its own 
solidity, just as well as a merchant knows at what price he can sell his 
goods, or a carpenter at what price he can build a house; and if said 
company cannot get that price in fair open market, then let it, like ‘the 
merchant or contractor, try something where it can make a living, or, 
in other words, wind up, as there is evidently something wrong in its 
management. 

The reform needed is in a uniformity of policy, supervision of the Legisla- 
tures, and the like. Let the honorable companies see that the dishonest 
advantages taken by some companies are shown up, that unprincipled 
actions on the part of the assured are brought to light, that incendiaries 
are brought to justice (and not compromised with), that unjust legisla. 
tion be prevented and that proper legislation be procured; let the 
committees attend to these things, and nothing need be feared from com- 
petition. It exists in every healthy branch of business, and in the long 
run is more of an advantage than a detriment. | 

In conclusion, I will give an example which in some way proves the 
impossibility of rate making. Not long since, the companies here ad- 
vanced the rate on cotton. On the Compress Company’s wharf there are 
several warehouses ; the one nearest the press was rated at one per cent, 
and the one ten or fifteen feet in the rear, with the walls of each ware- 
house of the most substantial kind, and few if any openings, was put 
down at seventy-five cents, whereas coffee in a warehouse right against 
the cotton is written at thirty cents, and cotton in buildings every way in- 
ferior, with a larger capacity and four or five times the exposure, was 
rated at sixty cents. Now, we cannot fora moment think that such an 
agreement will hold, for the inconsistency is apparent. I do not mean to 
say that seventy-five cents is too high a rate for cotton in the best of ware- 
houses, but what I do mean to say is that a fixed rate for ali companies 
cannot be maintained. H. 

BALTIMORE, December 8, 1882. 





SPECIAL HAZARDS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I HAVE noted a series of excellent papers in THE SPECTATOR, touch- 
ing the fire hazards of certain risks—quartz mills, sugar refineries, etc. 
It would seem to be a good plan to take in the leading hazards for re 
view after this plan and then gather the papers together into buok form. 
I think every underwriter would like a copy of such a work for his 
library. Yours very truly, Tuomas S, CHARD. 

CuIcaGo, December g, 1882. 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 
FIRE HAZARDS OF THEATRES. 


From time to time we are shocked by the terrible news of a catastrophe, 
similar in nature to that which occurred some months ago, at Vienna 
Then it 1s that the public indignation is aroused, a temporary fit of virtue 
is caused among theatre managers, during which new fire appliances af 
introduced, the building inspectors go at their task with increased vigot; 
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This Policy is not assignable for purposes of collateral security ; but for such purpose, it is to be endorsed “loss, if any, payable,”’ etc., such endorsement being 


on its face. In cases of actual sale and transfer of title, leave having been previously obtained, the form subjoined may be used, which must be executed at the time of 
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but soon the ruffled waters of public feeling become calmed, the dead are 
forgotten, and the state of affairs is as bad as it ever was before. ‘‘ At 
this grave mourns the population of Vienna, mourns Austria, mourns 
the entire world. A monument shall tower above them, as a token for 
those they leave behind, as a warning for eternity.” These were the 
words of the Mayor of Vienna, at the monster grave of the victims of the 
eighth of December, 1881, addressed to the world. May we hope, as we 
hoped after the Brooklyn catastrophe, that the 450 lives lost at Vienna, 
may not have been lost in vain, that they may indeed “be a warning.” 
Or must we wait until another of these terrible catastrophies shall re- 
mind us of duties which we should long ago have performed ? 

Foelsh, an excellent German theatre statistician, to whom we are in- 
debted for many of the valuable statistics given below, has collected ac- 
counts of the destruction of 616 ‘‘ theatre fires,” of which 563 have oc- 
curred within the last hundred years, all of which have resulted in the to- 
tal destruction of the theatre buildings. It may by this be seen that a 
statement made by us sometime ago, that ‘* since the beginning of this 
century estates worth over $100,000,000, and thousands of lives, have 
been destroyed by threatre fires, while thousands of others were fortun- 
ately saved from the same fate,” was not overrated. 

If we compare the number of theatres destroyed in a century with the 
number of buildings used for other purposes destroyed, taking the same 
number of each, we are surprised beyond measure; and we no longer 
ridicule the remark of the French author, who said that the natural end 
of a theatre is to be burnt. First, as to the numberof theatres in general: 
Europe contains 1486 theatres, of which France has 337 ; Italy, 296 ; Spain, 
168 ; Great Britain; 164 ; and Austria, 152. The United States have 557 
(about); Paris has 40; London, 32; New York, 21; Naples and Milan, 
31 each ; Philadelphia, 12 ; and Rome, Turin, and Brussels, each 10,* 

Compare the number of theatres with the populations, we find the fol- 
lowing ratios : 

Italy, one theatre for every 75,000 inhabitants. 
United States, ‘* sc - g0,000 " 
Spain, fs 93,000 

France, 110,000 

Great Britain, 184,000 

Austria, 235,000 

Russia, 1,360,000 

Turkey, = 2,000,000 

Let us first look at the theatre and its hazards: 

In the large space called the stage, of which the audience sees compar- 
atively little, we find immense masses of laths, boards, and other wood- 
work, which, by long heating, are entirely dry, and may, therefore, be in- 
stantly inflamed. Among these we find great quantities ‘of gauze, coarse 
canvas, and other easily-inflammable goods. In addition there are ropes, 
paper soaked in varnish, paste-board, etc., in short, a mass as readily in- 
flammable as could well be found. In the midst of these is the more or 
less.well-arranged heating apparatus; also a great number of gas flames, 
each forming a dangerous sphere around itself. The danger is still in- 
creased by these combustible materials not remaining stationary. They are 
let down, drawn up, shifted about, and are, therefore, more liable to come 
in contact with the gas flames. At times it is necessary to provide illum- 
inating effects temporarily, as, for instance, where the chandelier of a ball- 
room scene, which is fed by a rubber hose, must be removed during change 
of scene. 

We are particularly careful in places filled with combustible materials 
to enter them with closed lanterns only, eschewing open lights and can- 
dles. On the stage, to the contrary, guns are fired off, torches swung, 
fireworks set off, while, at the same time, scenes of laths and canvas are 
let down, as for example, in the last scene of *‘ Sardanapalus.”” A Ger- 
man writer on this subject says: ‘One who has been behind the scenes 
during the performance of a spectacular piece, and found himself sud- 
denly in a sea of fire, and has noticed how a force of men are engaged in 
extinguishing (by means of wet rags suspended on long poles) the sparks 
which have settled on the scenery; who has noticed how, notwithstand- 
ing all care, fiery objects fly from their prescribed course, or has seen 
how a piece of firework too strongly loaded throws everything into con- 
fusion ; one who sees this for the first time cannot overcome the feelings 





*The above statistics were taken several years ago. An article in The Daily News, a 
short time ago, shows that London, at present, has fifty-seven theatres, 408 music halls and 
475 other places of amusement, which can, on the average, accommodate daily 302,000 per- 
sons. The average daily attendance at the theatres is ut 126,000, 





of astonishment and fear ; and this, when viewed from the audience, is no 
more than is common in spectacular pieces.” 

These circumstances, not taking into account criminal negligence, show 
how readily a stage may be set on fire ; and how, if not extinguished im- 
mediately, or at most in the first minute, it must spread with immense 
rapidity and destroy the whole building. After this time the most strenu- 
ous efforts are futile. During such intense heat the so-called fire-proof 
constructions become useless, the strongest walls are destroyed, marble 
is burnt into lime, cast iron disintegrates, wrought iron loses all tenacity, 
and the entire building is destroyed. 

Conditions like these seem scarcely credible. Other occupations en- 
dangering life and property are not permitted in thickly populated dis- 
tricts, and here we find dangerous ‘‘ experiments ” carried on in buildings 
situated in the hearts of cities and in buildings where thousands congre- 
gate, not by necessity, but for pleasure. We cannot suppress the ques- 
tion, why have theatres in our age, where technical advancement in all 
directions has been so great, been left so far behind? The reason for 
this is simply, that our theatres are to-day modeled in the same manner as 
they were two hundred years ago. It is true that gas has been added, but 
this has not tended to decrease their hazard. The men at the head of 
these establishments are men who have grown up in their profession ; 
they have worked themselves up from lower stations; they build and ar- 
range as their predecessors have done before them ; we cannot from them 
expect technical improvements. 

As a short historical sketch may be interesting, we will let a brief 
description follow: The Greek theatre was not the prototype of our thea- 
tre; but the earliest stage—in our sense of the word—existed in Rome, 
where they were built of boards in the shade of some valley grove ; after 
the destruction of the amphitheatre at Fidenae—phere 20,000 persons 
were buried under the ruins—and the fire of the theatre of Pompey (one of 
the first recorded theatre fires) these were built of stone. After the intro- 
duction of Christianity the stage was suppressed. But curiously it was 
the Church that again brought the theatre to life. Out of the Church pro- 
cessions a series of religious plays, at last, emanated, which were per- 
formed on platforms in the churches, and in which the priests themselves 
took part. But these plays, which had greatly degenerated, were, at 
about 1400,.by a series of ‘‘ bulls,” banished from the Church, and were 
now performed in board booths in market places. Afterwards the stages 
were placed inside of square courtyards enclosed by larger buildings, 
They consisted of a wooden platform placed across the end of the square ; 
the parquet was formed by the unoccupied space in the yard, while the 
more aristocratic inhabitants looked on through the windows in the sur- 
rounding buildings—the prototype of our boxes. The yard, in order to 
give shelter from the elements, was roofed over ; and the straw soof be- 
came the prototype of our auditorium dome. Without following the 
theatre through the different forms it took, in developing from a courtyard 
into its present state, or giving any accounts of fires recorded (which have 
been patiently and diligently searched out by German statisticians) we will 
merely describe its later forms up to that of the present day. The first, 
large theatres were (after the type of the courtyard) built long and narrow, 
and with straight parallel sides. The next step was to change the parallel 
sides into a semi-circle (which is sometimes used at the present day), and 
from this the elliptical, pear-shaped and horseshoe forms developed. 
The theatre at the palace of the Duke of Modena, built as early as 1638, 
was of the semi-circular type, and was, in its equipments, much like our 
present theatres ; while the theatres built in France after 1745 were, with 
a few minor details, as, for example, gas, identical with the theatre of to- 
day. 

We beg pardon for this small historical digression, as it is by no means 
out of place here, and must be well borne in mind when we, further on, 
come to discuss the question: ‘‘ Why were, and are, theatres built in a 
manner which excludes to a large part of the audience a full view of the 
stage, and which necessitates many hazards to life and property which 
could, by a different construction, be obviated ?” 

Although theatres for two hundred years have not materially changed in 
form or arrangement, yet they have enormously increased in size ; of the 
eleven theatres existing in London at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the largest, the ‘‘ Fortune Theatre,” covered about seven hun- 
dred square yards, while the ‘‘ New Opera” at Vienna covers 8640 square 
yards, and the Opera at Paris covers an area of 11,422 square yards. The 
building materials employed for the stage have, however, remained the 
same; they are at present, as they formerly were, filled with masses of wood- 
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work, boards, laths, canvas, gauze, etc., piled up as if it was the sole pur- 
pose of the builders to crowd together as many inflammable substances 
as possible; as if technology, physics and chemistry had for several 
centuries been in a comatose condition. The only important changes in 
theatres have been, (1) the introduction of gas light, and (2) appliances 
for heating, both of which have tended to greatly increase the hazard. A fair 
definition of a theatre would be the following: An antiquated arrange- 
ment descended to us from a time when technology, physics and chemistry 
were yet in embryo; greatly increased in hazard by its increased size, and 
made infinitely more dangerous by modern systems of lighting and 
heating. 

Without going into any detailed statistics, we shall give a few tables 
which are particularly instructive and interesting. For example, of 616 
theatre fires there have occurred : 


ER DANO 65 cscs ccccesncccssssccccs 96) ID BOS. cc cccccsccvcveccsceccoss SF 
i tciekbatdensunesenenecdee 29 | eer rere ae 
EE tpad ae eisecns co cuecce Qe LO EO GRMNse ctcescucenceseuene 8 
NUD onc <ncecsccssecccsn SELIM DEINGsivccteeces cesses |S 
BS Fees esccine Shsseces - 17 


It is an alarming fact that the number of theatre fires is continually in- 
creasing. Sixty nine occurred between 1851 and 1860, ninety-nine occurred 
between 1861 and 1870, 181 occurred between 1871 and 1880. 

During the last decade we have had theatre fires as follows : 


ibe ccvnsesdccsacdecescccescesove GD} Bes ccdccs ceccwscsowcescescesss as 17 
FBJB.c cc cccccccccscccsccoccccccccce 13 | 1878.2 2-22 ce cc ceccccneccccccccescce 20 
WOFZ nc nc ccccccccccccccccccccccccces “15 | Tec cc cccccccccccccccccescccecccs BS 
EDFA cv ccceccccsccccseccccccccsscccs ES | BGO. ccccccccccccccccccscctsvccers BB 
Toone cc cccicsessveccecesecscceoss: BS | BOGS. 6 cece ccccccccnvecceccosscosess MB 
TOO ccccccvcccccrcsccecccscesseess BD 


Nineteen theatres have therefore on the average been destroyed yearly 
during the last eleven years. 

Out of a great number of theatres, of which the age had been carefully 
ascertained, it is found that five out of 252 theatres were burnt before they 
were entirely finished or opened to the public; 70 were burnt during the 
first five years after they had been built, 38 were burnt from the sixth to 
the tenth year of their cxistence ; forty-five from the eleventh to the 
twentieth ; 27 from the twenty-first to the thirtieth ; 12 from the thirty-first 
to the fortieth ; 20 from the forty-first to the fiftieth ; 17 from the fifty-first 
to the sixtieth ; 7 from the sixty-first to eightieth; 8 from the eighty-first 
to the one hundredth, and 3 after the hundredth year of existence. From 
this table which gives the longevity (if this expression may be allowed), of 
252 theatres, of which we have authentic accounts, we see that in the first 
five years nearly one-fourth were destroyed, while only three reached the 
age of one hundred years. 

There is, perhaps, no fact which illustrates to us the frequency with 
which these fires occur so clearly as the repetition of these catastrophes 
at the same theatre. The following is a list of theatres, which were three 
times totally destroyed by fire: Her Majesty’s, London; Drury Lane, 
London ; Covent Garden, London; The Emperial Opera House, Mos- 
cow ; Barnum’s Theatre and Museum, New York; The Royal Theatre, 
Glasgow ; The City Theatre, Namur ; The Teatro Saé Pedro, Rio. 

The following is a list of theatres destroyed four times in succession: 
Astley’s Amphitheatre, London; The Grand Opera, Paris; The City 
Theatre, Brunn ; The National Theatre, Washington ; the Bowery Theatre 
of New York leading the list, it having been five times totally destroyed 
by fire in less than forty years. 

In grouping the 616 theatre fires, of which we have a record, according 
to the countries in which they occurred, we have the following: 


In the United States. ........-..... Re Et PN is ive cccsesengcvrssicrecons 50 
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All other smaller European States have 56; all the other smaller non- 
European States have 27. 

It is but fair to add that this table by nu means conclusively shows the 
ratio of the number of these fires in different countries, as the record of 
these occurrences have not been kept with the same care in all countries. 
In Italy, for instance, there are no complete records extant, while in the 
United States these have since a long time been kept with great regularity 
and care. Another cause which has swelled the number of theatre fires in 
our country has been the use of coal-oil for illuminationin our smaller 
country (especially western) town theatres. Notwithstanding the fact 
that records are poorly kept in Italy, it is striking that a country which 
has for centuries been literally studded with theatres should stand so low 





in the table. The explanation of this fact is neither to be sought in the 
more solid mode of building, nor in any particular care or prudence of 
the Italians, but partly in the mild climate, making heating unneccessary 
and partly in the character of their performances. The Italian, of ali 
grades of society, seeks in the theatre not so much sensational and spec- 
tacular pieces, but he wishes foremost to hear music, and thus many 
dangers disappear. With our growing taste for spectacular pieces, the 
number of theatfe fires must increase. 

Percentages calculated from a great number of theatres show that 34.4 
per cent occur from January until March, 25.3 per cent occur from April 
until June, 17.6 per cent occur from July until September and 22.7 per 
cent occur from October until December. The preponderance of fires 
from January until March is easily explained by the increased use of 
heating appliances during that time. 

In a paper on this subject, read before the Franklin Institute some 
time ago, we made the following remark : 

The time of day at which such fires occur is a consideration of great 
importance. It has been calculated that thirteen per cent of all theatre 
fires occur in day time, before, or during rehearsals, which are generally 
held by gaslight; two per cent in the evening before the audience has 
entered ; twenty-one per cent during performances ; forty-eight per cent 
during the two hours following performances, and sixteen per cent 
later at night. The statement may excite surprise that nearly one-half of 
all theatre fires occur two hours after the performances, and that it is this 
period which is the most dangerous. It has been stated above that, in 
theatres, flames spread with lightning speed, but in case a spark has 
settled on a piece of canvas, it may glow for a long time unnoticed, until 
a sudden draft causes it to burst into flames. This cause, combined with 
the poor, or entirely neglected, watching of stages at night time explains 
this seemingly peculiar fact. 


This statement still holds good, although the percentages have been 
found to differ somewhat for the increased records which we have now 
gathered.* Our present calculations show that 19.2 per cent began dur- 
ing the day time (some during and after matinee performances), 5.4 per 
cent occurred one hour before the beginning of performances, 12.7 per 
cent started during evening performances, 23.5 per cent began two hours 
after performances and 39.2 per cent occurred later in the night. There 
is perhaps no building which requires to be watched so carefully at night 
as the theatre ; it is the unseen and smouldering spark, which suddenly. 
at the slightest provocation, bursts into flames, which is the greatest 
enemy of theatres. C. Joun HEXAMER. 








INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


THE Municipal Council of Brussels had a table lately drawn up of the 
percentage of victims to fire from 1869 to 1879 in the principal cities of 
Europe. Londen lost 8.3; Cologne, 7.1; Hanover, 5.7; Naples, 4.1; 
Lyons, 3.5; Brussels, 3.4; Paris, 2.4; Berlin, 2; Glasgow, 1.7; Rotter 
dam, 0.4, per 100,000 inhabitants. 

Ir is stated that the Municipal Council of Wilderwauk, Groningen (Hol- 
land) lately adopted a resolution that where furniture was insured an exact 
inventory should be made in a special registry, which the public would be 
at liberty to consult. Besides this, the insurance contract must be sub- 
mitted to the examination of a committee, which, in case of exaggeration, 
would sodeclare. This measure, it is believed—at least in Wilderwauk— 
will have the effect of lessening the speculation in fire insurance. Every- 
where, however, the increase of incendiarism is causing great alarm. 


Tue French Marine Insurance Company made a profit of 1,700,000 francs 
in 1880; they incurred a loss of over a million francs in 1881, and four 
companies have liquidated. The loss of La Protection was 801,000 francs; 
of the Chambre d’Assurances, 640,392 francs; of the Zodiaque, 581,000 
francs ; of the Lloyd Francais, 603,00) francs. The highest profits were 
those of L’Armement, 592,000, and the Fonciére, 449,000 francs. The 
reserves, taking the entire companies, have completely disappeared. The 
risks on steamers are greater than before, on account of the many stopping 
places and the defective construction of many of the vessels. 


It is very singular what a high opinion of their administrative capacity 
some pensioned military men seem to possess. A few such gentle- 





* Nearly double the number known to us at that time, 
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men are trying to establish an insurance company in Paris with only 
100,000 francs paid up. The company aims to insure and reinsure against 
corporal accidents and the civil responsibility arising therefrom. Also 
against breakage of glass and against the mortality of horses and cattle. 

THE Moniteur des Assurances says the agencies of La Confiance in 
America seem destined to an early liquidation. 


THE Monde is closing up its English business. 


AT a meeting of a ‘‘ Verein” in Frankfort, the secretary stated that Pro- 
fessor Heym had framed a set of tables for workingmen, etc., which is dif- 
ferent from any hitherto devised in two points. In the first place, the 
annuity begins with and is calculated for incapacity for work, and premi- 
ums for widows and orphans stop being paid at this period. 

IT was suggested that the peasants who assist in extinguishing the 
numerous forest fires in Russia should be remunerated for their trouble, 
but,the view of the Minister of the Interior is that such a measure would 
only encourage incendiarism, of which there is no lack at present. 

A NEw kind of millstone that is provided with ventilators, and which 
rep:ace common ventilators and exhaustors that contribute so much to 
explosions in flour mills, has been patented in Germany. 


A FRENCH girl of sweet sixteen has been before the Corréze Assizes for 
six different acts of incendiarism, which resulted in the burning of eleven 
houses and other property. The motive for doing so was to be sent home 
from service, or ‘‘ living out.” She will not have such freedom for the 


next four years, 


Tue Azienda of Trieste has removed its headquarters to Vienna, and 
has amalgamated with the Vaterland. A great deal of French capital has 
also been absorbed. The life branch is said to give $500,000 premiums 
per annum, while the fire, hail and transport branches produce $1,000,000 
annually. It is sixty years established. 

Tue Norwegian life insurance company, the Idun, is up in arms, in the 
person of its director, against the intrusive New York. 

Tue Hungarian gfficials have sent out letters to the insurance com- 
panies calling their attention to the pernicious influence of traveling 
fire insurance agents, or “mobile” agents, as they are euphemistically 
called, 

AN attempt was lately made to set the Riga (Russia) theatre on fire, but 
the flames were discovered in time. No report the fact was published in 
the St. Petersburg papers. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Williamsburg City Leaves the United Fire Underwriters. 

Tue secretary of the Advisory Committee of the United Fire Under- 
writers in America, Henry K. Miller, received the following letter from 
Edmund Driggs, president ot the Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance 
Company, last week : 


WILLIAMSBURGH CiTy Fir INSURANCE COMPANY, } 


208 and 210 Broadway, cor. Fulton street. | 

New York, December 6, 1882. 

Mr. H. K. MILuer, Secretary United Fire Underwriters in America, 
156 Broadway, New York. 

Dear Sir :—After due consideration of the whole subject, we hereby 
most respectfully tender the resignation of the Williamsburgh City Fire 
Insurance Company as a member of the above named association, said 
resignation to take effect immediately. Very truly yours, 

Epmunpb Driccs, President. 

Mr. Driggs states that he bases his resignation on the failure of the 
United Fire Underwriters to put their district organizations into operation, 
and imposing a pecuniary penalty as aguarantee of good faith. ‘‘ Ihave 
been thirty years running the Williamsburgh City,” said Mr. Driggs the 
day after sending in his company’s resignation, ‘‘and I have thoroughly 
studied the theory of fire underwriting in thattime. I know of no other 
business under the sun in which the seller is not allowed to fix the price 
of his goods. The way the insurance business is now conducted, the 
purchaser is allowed to fix the price of the goods, To remedy the evil 





condition of things, and guarantee the good faith of fire underwriters in 
their dealings with each other, I have been for years trying to induce the 
underwriters to impose a money penalty for the violation of the rules 
of Tariff Association, National Board or United Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation, whatever they may be. A deposit pledge to preserve the honor 
of the fraternity is imperative, in order that the rules of the Board of Un- 
derwriters, might be religiously lived up to. Suppose the Legislature of 
the State of New York should pass a law laying down that a man shall 
not steal his neighbor’s horse, for if he does he shall be guilty of violating 
his honor, and fix no penalty to enforce this law, what would people 
say? But this is exactly the position of the insurance men. I have ut- 
terly failed in my endeavors to make underwriters maintain honor in 
their agreements, in the face of their various ways of dodging solemn com- 
pacts. I started with a proposition that each company put up a bond for 
five thousand dollars, pledging adherence to any rules a majority of the 
Board of Underwriters might adopt. Later on I expressed willingness 
to compromise on a penalty of one thousand dollars.” The reporter 
asked Mr. Driggs if he thought a pledge of one thousand dollars would 
have any weight orinfluence with some of the companies. ‘‘ The adoption 
of such a penalty” replied Mr. Driggs, ‘‘ must, of course be accompanied 
with the explicit understanding that each company shall notify its re- 
spective agents that a solemn compact had been entered into by the com- 
panies. If an agent made his company liable to forfeit, that agent should 
be held responsible individually for one thousand dollars, Thus a com- 
pany with two hundred agents would actually represent in the aggregate 
a penalty pledge of $200,000; a company having two thousand agents 
would represent $2,000,000. Such an agreement would furnish an effect- 
ual earnest of good faith. I entered the United Fire Underwriters with 
this hope before me, but I have met with disappointment. The many in- 
genious ways of getting around an agreement of honor, familiar to the 
fraternity, convinced me long ago that honor among underwriters gives 
endless evidence of the weakness of human nature.” 





Captain Shaw and the St. Louis Pompier Corps. 

CAPTAIN Eyre M. SHAw, chief of the London fire brigade, was much 
pleased, while on his late visit tothis country, with the exhibition manceu- 
vres of the St. Louis Pompier men. The following letter was recently 
received from the captain by Chief Sexton of St. Louis, in which the corps 
receives some well merited praise: 

LonpDon, October 23, 1882, 
H. Cray Sexton, Esq., Fire Department, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


DEAR Sir—I write to inform you of my return home and at the same 
time to express to you the pleasure which I had in renewing my acquain- 
tance with you during my visit to Cincinnati last month. 

‘I shall not readily forget the performance of your St. Louis men, which 
was the best specimen that I saw in America of the result of careful 
training. I had been for years thoroughly acquainted with the drill of 
the echelles a’ crochet, and I have never seen it done better than on that oc- 
casion, 

.The great aim of all real firemen is to get as close to their work as pos- 
sible. It is to this end that we all labor with varying degrees of success, 
and T have no hesitation in saying that in this respect a very high standard 
of efficiency has been attained by the small band of climbers who dis- 
played their skill at Cincinnati, and who are alike a credit to themselves, 
to their corps, and to you as theirchief. I was particularly struck by the 
marked contrast between the rapidity with which your St. Louis men ran 
about and the extreme slowness of some others whom I saw in America, 
covered up in heavy water-proof coats reaching to their feet, and working 
with appliances which required half a dozen mento move them. I am 
convinced that fifty such firemen as yours—men of strength, activity and 
vigor, well instructed and provided with strong, light appliances—would 
do more good ata serious fire than 100 men loaded down with heavy 
clothes and working from a distance with heavy appliances such as those 
we saw displayed the same day. Indeed, the great danger in the habitual 
use of heavy clothes and the heavy appliances is that they make it impos- 
sible for the firemen to move rapidly or get near their work at all during 
the early stage of a fire. 

I congratulate you warmly on the proficiency of your men, which can- 
not fail to afford an additional proof, if one were needed, of the immense 
advantage resulting to firemen from careful and practical training at home. 
I trust that you will one day visit Europe and see for yourself the con- 
dition of fire extinguishing arrangements at this side of the Atlantic, which 
would certainly interest you very much, and in the meanwhile I shall be 
very glad to exchange reports and every kind of information with you. I 
am, dear sir, with kindest regards, yours very sincerely, 

Eyre M, SHAw, Chief Officer, M. F. B. 
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Industrial Accidents in Germany. 


A RECENT Monatschrift zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs contains an 
interesting census of accidents that occurred in all the factories and man- 
ufacturing establishments throughout Germany during the months of 
August, September, October and November, last year. The inquiries 
extended over 93,554 shops and factories, employing 1,615,253 workmen 
and 342,295 women—in all, 1,957,548 individuals. Of these, during the 
four months, 662 were killed, 11 of them being women. In addition, there 
were 123 rendered completely incapable of work, while 427 were partially, 
though permanently, incapacitated. Temporary loss of work through acci- 
dent happened to 27,644 men and 708 women, the total number of those 
who had suffered being 29,574. Taking this calculation for the year 
(although it should not be forgotten that accidents fluctuate according to 
the time of year), the total would be 88,732, or about 45 per 1000, A 
further report tells us that out of the 28,352 invalided during the four 
months, 16,139 caused a cessation of work amounting to 126,340 days, in 
this category being included the stoppages from one to fourteen days; 
6532 came within the second category of from fifteen to twenty-eight 
days, causing an aggregate loss of 135,606; the third category, embracing 
all sufferers over twenty-eight days, including 5,631, causing a loss of 287,- 
913 days. The total loss of daysin the four months was549,559. Among 
the list of industries that figure in these accidents, the greatest number of 
fatalities was experienced in coal mines, which employ (not including 
women) 187,522 workpeopje, in which the number of mortal or totally in- 
capacitating accidents was 292 ; iron and steel works, employing 115,128, 
showing 86 accidents; machine shops, employing 161,069, with 77 acci- 
dents; quarries, employing 47,037, with 64 accidents; building works, 
employing 44,221, accidents, 57; mills of various kinds, employing 70,- 
103, accidents, 57; sugar mills, employing 44,402, accidents, 56, etc. 
Classifying the occupations according to degrees of danger and the num- 
ber of fatal accidents, we find that mines are the worst, and to them suc- 
ceed building works, chemical works, distilleries and sugar-beet mills, 
quarries, works for lighting and heating (gas), saw mills and wood works, 
machine works, metal works, paper mills and tanneries, textile factories, 
printing and photographic establishments. 





The Great London Fire. 


THE intelligence of the great fire in London last week, involving an aggre- 
gate loss of $16,000,000, was received with passing interest by the fire 
underwriters in this country. The United States managers of the foreign 
companies expressed confidence in the underwriting methods at the home 
offices and the financial ability of the companies to meet the losses is un- 
questioned. Few, if any, private dispatches were received here, and the 
only information as to detailed losses was contained in an associated press 
cable giving the names of the heaviest losers, and placing the losses of 
the North British and Mercantile at $400,000, the Commercial Union at 
$250,000, the Phoenix, $225,000, and the Royal Exchange at $210,000. 
Of course. reinsurance contracts cover the greater part of these losses. 





The Cost of Sickness. 


AT the Social Science Congress held at Nottingham last month, Mr. David 
Chadwick said that the total loss to the wage-earning class by the loss of 
work through sickness had been estimated by Dr. John Watts, who had 
had great experience in friendly societies, at £13,000,000 in the course of 
a working man’s life, and referred to the report of the Local Government 
Board for 1880-1, in which it was stated that the death-rate of England and 
Wales had fallen during the last decade by nearly 4% per cent, showing 
by a rough estimate that about a quarter of a million of persons -were 
saved from death who would have died if the death-rate had been the same 
as in the previous 30 years. Thus, if 12 cases of serious but non-fatal 
cases be reckoned for every death—and the early estimate was greater— 
it followed that about 3,000,000 persons, or over one-ninth of the popula- 
tion, had been saved from a sick bed by some influence at work in the past 
decade, which had not been in operation previously. As régarded our 
Navy and Army, which cost us abput one-third of the whole revenue 
raised by taxation, it would be found that far more were struck down by 
sickness than fell by the sword. The total loss by the sword during the 





22 years’ war consequent on the French Revolution, including Waterloo 
and Trafalgar, appeared by the War Office returns to have been under 
20,000 ; but the loss by disease, Mr. Chadwick asserted on good evidence, 
was more than three to one, and of sickness at least ten times as many 
more cases must have existed, with loss of services, temporary or per- 
manent. He had himself many years ago published a paper on the 
‘* Medical Statistics of Armies,” giving some of the more Startling and 
unexpected results.—London Paper. 





Underwriters’ Association of the South. 


AT a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Underwriters’ Associa. 
tion of the South, on November 14, it was resolved that the twelfth an. 
nual meeting of the association shall be held in the city of New Orleans, on 
Friday, February 2. Prof. Thomas W. Tobin, of Louisville, has kindly con- 
sented to be present on that occasion and give his views on spontaneous 
combustion. 





The Standard Policy Law. 


THE following is the Massachusetts law giving force to the standard form 
of policy in use in that State. At the meeting last week of the joint com. 
mittee of Insurance Commissioners, of the United Underwriters and of 
the National Board, it was agreed that this law and the form of policy ac- 
companying it should be recommended to the different State Legislatures 
for adoption. The phrases set in brackets [] are the only alterations 
made by the committee : 


SECTION I. No insurance company shall knowingly issue any fire in 
surance policy upon property within this commonwealth for an amount 
which together with any existing insurance thereon exceeds the fair value 
of the property. 

Sec. 2. In case of loss upon any property in this, commonwealth in- 
sured [after this act shall take effect] within the terms of the fire insurance 
policies thereon, all insurers thereof upon the proper presentation of proofs 
by the claimants in accordance with the provisions of the policies, to- 
gether with an authentic statement of the title showing the rights and in 
terests of all parties therein, shall pay all mortgages expressly protected 
by any policies taken out in the name of the mortgagor, in the order of their 
priority, to the extent of their respective policies or interests in their re- 
spective mortgage claims, before the owner of the equity of redemption 
in said property shall receive anything ; but the provisions of this section 
shall not enlarge the amount which an insurance company would other- 
wise pay on account of a loss, and a payment so made by any such com- 
pany under its policy in accordance with the provisions of this section, 
whether to the person named in the policy or not, shall be deemed and 
taken to be in payment and satisfaction of the liability of such company 
under its policy to the full extent of such payment. 

Sec. 3. In all insurance against loss by fire, the conditions of insur- 
ance shall be stated in full, in accordance with the following section, and 
neither the application of the insured nor the by-laws of the company 
shall be considered as a warranty or a part of the contract, except so far 
as they are incorporated in full into the policy. 

Sec. 4. No fire insurance company shall issue fire insurance policies 
on property in this commonwealth, other than those of the standard form 
herein set forth, except as follows: to wit,— 

First, A company may prift on or in its policies its name, location, 
and date of incorporation, the amount of its paid-up capital stock, the 
names of its officers and agents, the number and date of the policy, and, 
if it be issued through an agent, the words ‘‘ This policy shall not be valid 
until countersigned by the duly authorized agent of the company at eg 

Second, A company may printor use in its policies printed forms of de- 
scription and specification of the property insured. 

Third, A company insuring against damage by lightning may print, in 
the clause enumerating the perils insured against, the additional words, 
** Also any damage by lightning, whether fire ensues or not,” and, in the 
clause providing for an apportionment of loss in case of other insurance, 
the words, ‘‘ whether by fire, lightning, or both.” 

Fourth, A company incorporated or formed in this commonwealth may 


* print in its policies any provisions which it is authorized or required by 


law to insert therein; and any company not incorporated or formed in 
this commonwealth may, with the approval of the insurance commissioner, 
so print any provision required by its charter or deed of settlement or by 
the laws of its own State or country, not contrary to the laws of this com- 
monwealth : provided, that the insurance commissioner shall require an 
provision which, in his opinion, modifies the contract of insurance in suc 
way as to affect the question of loss, to be appended to the policy by a 
slip or rideras hereinafter provided, 

Fifth, The blanks in said standard form may be filled in print or writ- 
ing. 

Sixth, A company may print upon policies issued in compliance with 
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the preceding provisions of this section the words, ‘‘ Massachusetts Stan- 
dard Policy.” 

Seventh, A company may write upon the margin or across the face of a 
policy, or write, or print in type not smaller than long primer, upon sep- 
arate slips or riders to be attached thereto, provisions adding to or modi- 
fying those contained in the standard form ; and all such slips, riders, and 
provisions must be signed [in duplicate] by the officers or agent of the 
con pany so using them [and by the insured]. 

The said standard form of policy shall be plainly printed, and no por- 
tion thereof shall be in type smaller than long primer, and shall be as 
follows : to wit,— 

[See form of policy accompanying this issue of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sec. 5. Any insurance company or agent wilfully or knowingly vio- 
lating any provision of the preceding sections, by making,issuing, or de- 
livering any policy of fire insurance in this commonwealth, except as pro- 
vided in said s ns, shall, upon complaint made by the insurance com- 
missioner or by any citizen of the commonwealth, be punished by fine of not 
less than twenty nor more than fifty dollars for the first offence, and of not 
less than fifty nor more than two hundred dollars for each subsequent 
offence ; but any policy so made, issued, or delivered, shall nevertheless 
be binding upon the company issuing the same. 





Nasal Bacteria and Hay Fever. 


THE researches of M. Pasteur and Darwin have shown how earthworms 
may aid the diffusion of small organisms, some of which may produce 
disease. Prof. Schnetzler states that the dejections of earthworms always 
contain numerous living bactera and their germs (the hay bacterium in- 
cluded). It is clear that bacteria in enormous quantity float in the air 
about us; and we have at easy command, Prof. Schnetzler points out, a 
small apparatus traversed by about 8000 cubic centimetres of air per min- 
ute, which may inform us as tothose floating germs. This is no other than 
the nasal cavity, on the mucous surface of which air particles are deposited. 
To observe these he advises injecting the nose with distilled water (com- 
pletely sterilized) by means of a glass syringe previously calcined. The 
liquid so obtained is put in one perfectly clean watch glass and covered 
by another. With a microscope, magnifying 700 or 800, one finds among 
various particles in the liquid some real live bacteria. If the liquid be 
kept a few days in aclean glass tube, hermetically sealed, the bacteria are 
found to have increased very considerably. One sees Bacterium termo 
vibrio, spirillum, bacillus subtilis, even some infusoria, and spores and frag- 
ments of fungi. Prof. Schnetzler has further successfully cultivated the 
organized germs by means of a mixture of gelatine and distilled water. 
Why do not these bacteria in the nasal cavity always multiply and develop 
and penetrate to the windpipe and lungs? Their progress is doubtless 
opposed by the vibratory movements of cilia (or minute hairs) in the air 
passages, and the weakly alkaline reaction of the nasal mucous may (it is 
also suggested) be unfavorable to some of them. Cohn has proved that 


bacteria producing acid fermentation perish in liquids with alkaline reac- 
tion. Infectious bacteria may, however, multiply to a formidable extent 
on living mucous surfaces, witness the growth of the micrococus of diph- 
theria, brought by the air into the air-passages ; also the dacterium of an- 
thrax. The daci//us of tubercle, as Koch has lately shown, may be trans- 


mitted from one person to another by the air-passages. Prot. Schnetzel 
thinks hay-fever may also be due to bacteria entering the nose. While 
the development of bacteria on normal mucous surfaces is usually limited, 


millions of them are found in the dejections of healthy children.—From , 


the London 7 ime. 





A Peculiar Subterranean Fire. 


A SINGULAR phenomenon is visible at the works of the New Jersey Steel 
rrenton, New Jersey. The made ground along the river 
is still smoking like a volcano. The circumstance attracted special notice over 
hen a workman observed that not only was smoke ascending, 
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a month ago, 
but even a mass of fire had formed along the bank in several places. 
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erecied on it. The principal of these is the bridge shop, an immense frame structure, 
300 feet long by 65 wide. It extended far out almost to the water's edge. Further 
back is the te shop, originally built for perfecting a new patent on which ex- 
Mayor Cooper, of New York, was at work, but since used as an annex to the pat- 


tern department. Both these buildings are in danger from the singular fire that is work- 


ing away underneath the ground. There is not so much fear of the template shop, 
because it stands farther back, but the bridge shop is in imminent danger unless the 
fire can be checked. How to check it is a question that puzzle$ every one. Water 


poured upon the ground is of no avail, for the smouldering flame is, too deep-seated 
for that; the only resource seems to be in digging trenches through the whole 
length and breadth of the place, and fillimg those with water. At least an acre of 
the made ground is on fire along the whole length of the bank. Volumes of smoke 
roll up, and beneath the feet in certain places can be heard the peculiar crackling 
sound as if of flames endeavoring to break up through the ground. The made 








ground is twenty-four feet deep, and an iron bar driven down half that distance was 
1ed-hot when drawn out again shortly afterward. Whenever the men began to dig 
a trench, the smoke at once made its appearance. The workmen could not stand 
in the trenches at times owing to the heat and stifling smoke. The cinders and ashes— 
from which the smoke ascends—have been lying there for a year. People who live on 
the island opposite say they noticed the smoke six months ago. At night the fire 
can be seen better. Long patches of the bank are then seen ablaze, and the smoke 
rolls up in great clouds. Mr. Schenck, who is in charge of the men at work in the 
trenches, remembers one other similar fire at the mill, years ago, but it was not so 
extensive as the present one. The fear for the bridge shop is not that it will be 
burnt so much as that it will be undermined. 





MERE MENTION. 


—John T. Stahl is now special agent of the Queen Insurance Company 
for Indiana. 

—Hall Brothers are the successors of the late firm of John C, Hall & 
Co. of St. Louis. 

—A. W. Given has been appointed agent of the German-American Fire 
Insurance Company of New York. 

—Richardson & Kothe have been appointed Indianapolis agents of the 
California Insurance Company by Manager Ireton. 

—A second dividend of ten per cent will be paid to creditors of the de- 
funct Lycoming Fire Insurance Company in a few days. 

—A valued policy bill was introduced in the South Carolina Legislature 
recently, but its consideration has been postponed sine die, 

—The Cincinnati agency of the Williamsburg City Insurance Company 
has been transferred from Adam Gray & Co. to Charles Bonsall & Son. 

—The Sun Fire Office has been admitted to do business in the State of 
Massachusetts and also received a certificate from the Ohio Commissioner. 

—E. A. Munson has been appointed special agent of the Girard Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company for Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 

—General Manager J. C. McMullin has spared neither time nor money 
in making the Chicago and Alton one of the most popular railroads in the 
country. 

—The Equitable and Home are the only life companies known to have 
settled with the heirs of Colonel Dwight, whose death, it will be remem- 
bered, involved suspicion. 

—T. T. Hay, the Raleigh, N. C., agent, is enlarging his operations and 
negotiating for a longer list of companies. Mr. Hay is one of the live 
agents of the South Atlantic Coast. 

—George H. Cook, Secretary of the Franklin Insurance Company of 
Indianapolis, has been appointed State agent for Indiana of the Detroit 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 

—The artistic taste of the managers of the Hanover Fire Insurance 
Company is stamped on the face of the calendar issued from that office 
for the incoming year. It is a specimen of fine illuminated work. 

—The second number of The Californian, published by E. L. Ireton, 
Manager of the Eastern Department of the California Insurance Com- 
pany, at Cincinnati, is as full of good things as a paper of four pages 
could be. 

—The most popular route with underwriters west and southwest from 
Chicago, is the Chicago and Alton Railroad. Travelers by this route 
have the benefit of the palace drawing-room and dining cars and the Pull- 
man sleeping cars, and every accommodation that money can buy. 

—A prominent underwriter informs us of his ability to put any Ameri- 
can company desiring to establish agencies in England, France or other 
parts of Europe, in communication with reputable correspondents with 
this end in view. By addressing THe SpecraTor the name of this under- 
wrirer can be learned. 

—T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, have recently issued a new © 
and complete edition of the works of Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 
Her latest work, “ Self-made ; or, Out of the Depths,” has just been issued 
in two volumes, under the names of “ Ishmael ; or, In the Depths,” and 
** Self-raised ; or, From the Depths,” the first of which gives as a frontis- 
piece a new portrait of Mrs. Southworth, the other a view of her cottage 
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on the Potomac. This new edition is in duodecimo form, and is complete 
in forty-three large volumes, bound in morocco cloth, with a full gilt back ; 
price $1.75 each. 

—Our Chicago correspondent writes: “‘ At a well-attended meeting of 
both Board and non-Board agents in this city recently, the opinion was 
unanimously expressed that they ought to agree on rates, and a resolution 
to that effect was unanimously adopted. Notwithstanding all this, rate- 
cutting goes on as briskly as ever.” 

—Among the noticeable calendars so far seen on the street, besides 
those already mentioned, are those of the Home Insurance Company, the 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company, the Argentine Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, the agency of W. H.& J. D. Mandeville, of Olean, N. Y., and of 
Starkweather & Shepley, of Providence. 


—In vicw of the experience of companies doing business in St. Louis, 
the remarkable record of the Clinton Fire Insurance Company of New 
York reflects credit upon the ability of its agents, Messrs. Langsdorf & 
Goldsmith. During the past three years the loss ratio of the Clinton has 
been but thirty per cent of its premium receipts. 

—John O’Grady, a member of the Philadelphia bar, and William Cun- 
ningham were arrested last week at the instance of Michael Nisbet, Su- 
preme Commander of the Supreme Council American Legion of Honor, 
on the charge of attempting a life insurance fraud on the ‘‘ benevolent” 
order with the help of Robert and Margaret Cunningham. 

—A novel fire extinguishing fluid was used at a fire near Rochester the 
other night. The vegetable soup works of F.C. Fero, at Lyndonville, 
Orleans county, were destroyed by fire the other night, entailing a loss of 
$45,000. The adjoining buildings were saved by the free use of cider 
taken from tanks near by, 1000 gallons being used by the bucketful. 
There was no water near by. 

—Last week the announcement was made that Captain Shaw had pur- 
chased a first size Hayes Truck for service in his brigade. He still further 
compliments American ingenuity by sending on an order for five sets of 
the Berry swinging harness, thus proving, as a Boston correspondent 
says, that he was not blind to the improvements which he inspected while 
visiting the ‘‘ home of the American Eagle.” 

—WE are indebted to the Amazon Insurance Company of Cincinnati for 
a copy of ‘* Parker & Tilton’s Art Exhibit of Fashion,” a publication rich 
in illustrations of excellent design and artistic execution. Some of 
them are perfect gems in their way, showing a master hand both in the 
designing and engraving. Among the more prominent advertisements in 
the work is that of the Amazon Insurance Company, which exhibits their 
trade mark and prospectus in a highly creditable and attractive manner. 


—The Denver Fire Insurance Company, an organization which claimed 
an authorized capital of $1,000,000 and a paid-up capital, variously stated 
at $385,000, $300,000 and $261,000, furnishing ‘‘ absolute indemnity”, has 
gone up in a cloud, we are informed. The company “‘ insured” against 
all the elements, fire, lightning, wind, tornado and hailstorm. It has 
done considerable underground insurance in the East and attempted to 
gain legal admission to at least one Statg, but refusing to permit an official 
examination, was not allowed a certificate of authorization. Our Denver 
correspondent, weeks ago, classed this organization as a wildcat that had 
little or no ability to meet its growing losses. 

—Another company which has determined to drop out of the ranks is 
the Importers and Traders Fire Insurance Company. A committee has 
been appointed to effect a re-insurance of the outstanding risks of the 
company and it is probable that before the end of the week the risks will 
have been disposed of. The usual causes, low rates and business inertia, 
have produced the result, as stated. The company was started in 1859, 
with a capital of $200,000, and its first officers were B. F. Manierre, 
President, and F. W. Ballard, Secretary. Joseph Brogaw and Daniel A. 
Smith are the president and secretary, respectively. The company retires 
with $200,000 capital, assets of $305,674, and net surplus $36,665. 

—lIt is a matter of some wonderment to members of the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters that the agents of two prominent companies, one from 
New York and the other from Newark, have not joined the Board. Officers 
of those companies were in Chicago some months ago, and urged the 
members of the Board to alter that organization to suit the ideas of said 
officers, so that their agents might join. Now that the agents of the Fire 
Association and American of Philadelphia and the Merchants, Pacific 
and Bowery of New York and Sun Fire Office of London have joined 
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the Board, it is time some action was taken by the companies staying out, 
unless they do not intend to follow the advice they were so willing to give 
to others. 

—The insurance press has evidently been misled as to the course of 
the Concordia Insurance Company of Milwaukee with respect to its 
Chicago Agency. We can now definitely state that the firm of E; E, 
Ryan & Co. have been appointed local agents. No general agency for 
Illinois or any other State will be established. The Concordia was or- 
ganized in 1870 and has nowacash capital of $200,000, with assets of 
nearly $400,000. This company will shortly enter the States of New York, 
Minnesota, and Missouri, as well as Illinois, for the purpose of doing a 
limited and conservative agency business. It does the second largest 
business in Milwaukee and is very well thought of at home. 

—The fire fiend has been ravaging Georgia. The Dawson Journal re- 
lates in glowing terms that before the fire engine had reached the scene, 
the flames were wildly tossing their devouring tongues far out and above 
the crown of the groaning building. It was too late. His satanic 
majesty had whipped his impetuous team into a pace at once too furious 
and too daring to.be met and bridled, the fiery glare of the flames had lit 
up the grounds for hundreds of yards around, and while the great crowd 
stood in wondering awe, as the seething furnace of fire and flame lashed 
and dashed about in its roaring fury, the sudden crash of the dismen- 
bered roof, as it went splitting and hurling its way to the ground, told in 
unmistakable terms that the work of destruction was complete. Ina few 
brief moments more, nothing was left to mark the site of T. W. Turner’s 
store. Loss, $1500. 

—In the test suit of the Receiver of the Columbia Life vs. Rollins and 
Davis, growing out of the transfer of the securities of the Columbia Life 
to the Life Association, Judge Thayer held last week, at St. Louis, that 
‘* while the Columbia Life had no authority to release the stockholders 
from liability on their notes, it had authority to dispose of the notes for 
the purpose of its business, and that the maker of the notes, finding them 
in the hands of an indorsee, might make such arrangement with the in- 
dorsee as he could to take them up, and that unless the maker had notice 
of the previous fraudulent transaction, such as the receiver claimed to 
have taken place between Davis and the officers and directors of the 
Columbia Life and Life Association, such transaction could not affect his 
right to take up his notes from the hands of such indorsee, Judgment is 
accordingly given for defendant.” 


—The insurance firm of E. E. Ryan & Co., established at Chicago in 
1864, is now composed of Messrs. Holger de Roode and Alex. D. Ken- 
nedy, who continue the business under the old name. These gentle- 
men are the Western managers of the Clinton Fire Insurance Company 
of New York and the Providence-Washington Insurance Company of R, 
I., and represent locally the Clinton of New York, the Kenton of Ken- 
tucky, Amazon of Ohio, German of Freeport, Ill , Milwaukee, Mechanics 
and Concordia of Wisconsin. This firm have made the following special 
agency appointments for 1883: For Northern Illinois and Eastern Wise 
consin, Thomas L. Maitland, of Chicago; for Minnesota and Western 
Wisconsin, J. G. Milligan, of Minneapolis; for lowa, Wm. R. Smith, of 
Burlington; for Southera Illinois, N. D. Clutter, of Effingham ; for Indi- 
arfa and Kentucky, Samuel Gillespie, of Indianapolis ; and for Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska, Harry Robinson, of Sedalia, Mo. 

—For the week ending November 11, the total number of deaths in 
Boston was 164, to a total population of 399,446, representing an annual 
death rate per 1000 of 21.4 ; in New York, 563 to a population of 1,282,- 
349, representing an annua! death rate per 1020 of 22.9; in Brooklyn, 255 
to a population of 624,776, representing an annual death rate of 21.2 ; in 
Philadelphia, 323 to a population of 896,157, representing an annual death 
rate of 18.9; iu Chicago, 187 to 580,625, representing a death rate of 16.8 ; 
in Cincinnati, 119 to 265,471, representing a death rate of 23.3 ; in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 46 to a white population of 134,042, representing an 
annual death rate among this class of 17.9 ; 41 to a colored population of 
69,663, representing an annual death rate among this latter class of 30.7 ; in 
New Orleans, ampng the whites, 83 died during the week, out of a pop 
ulation of 162,777, being at an annual rate per 1000 of 26.5, and 36 colored 
persons died out of a class population of 59,457, being at the rate of 31.4 
In twenty-eight cities, representing a population of 6,220,540, in the 
United States, during that week, 2488 persons died, being at the rate of 
20.3 per 1000 persons annually, The week referred to was one of mod- 
erate weather, and the estimate of annual mortality is fair. 
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